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with thee, and come down as into Jordan with 
thee, oh poor soul! and a living faith ariseth in 
my heart for thee, that, if thou be truly submis- 
sive, and attend to the word in thyself, the day 
will shine forth more and more to thee. 

Oh ! be not afraid of looking inward ; there is 
a merciful God there. Spread thy cause before 
him, and he will hear thee; for he hath arisen 
for the piercing cries of the poor and distressed, 
and ever will arise; and, my friend, let Divine 
approbation be the standard and measure of thy ‘a 
conduct. Alas! what is man (whose breath is ; 
in his nostrils, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 7 
a poor short-sighted creature,) that apprehension 
of censures from such a creature, should deter ia 
any from a religious pursuit of those things that . 
make for his eternal happiness; therefore, look 
above these considerations, consult not with flesh 
and blood, but freely give up to the holy visita- 
tion. Remember the footsteps of the holy Jesus 
and his companions, and the tribulated flock of 
God in all ages: the difficulties in the way are 
for the trial of our faith, and tend to our advan- 
tage. What can the world do for thee, in that 
solemn period of death? (Can it give thee peace 
of mind? can it deliver thee from the judgment 
of God? No, far from it. Oh! therefore, that 
thou may be induced to submit to that work thou . 
hast known to be begun: great is the mercy of H 
God to penitent returning sinners, of whose 
abundant mercy I am witness. Prefer his 
favour, therefore, as thy chiefest joy—run thou b 
the celestial race that is set before thee—despise 
the shame, endure the cross—glorious is the re- i 
compense, and weighty is the crown—it is a 
prize worth contending for, and oh! saith my 
soul, that thou may obtain it ; and, inasmuch as 
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LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO A PER- 
SON UNDER TROUBLE OF MIND. 


Dus, 2d mo., 1744. 

If this letter should come to the hand of the 
person from whom I received one last night, 
know, oh, distressed soul ! I am sensibly touched 
with thy state, and should be thankful to be in- 
strumental in delivering thee from the gall of 
bitterness thou seems at present closely beset 
with. I wish reflections upon the nature and 
necessity of solid religion had more place in the 
minds of our youth ; sure I am it would tend to 
their great and lasting good, for in it is the hap- 
piness of the reasonable soul, and in its due‘regard 
to its dictates. Oh! that in this the day of thy 
visitation thou might be wise in heart, and give 
up to the sword that which is for the sword. If 
there was a willingness to be divested of every 
beloved, inconsistent with the will of Him that 
hath called thee, thou would experience more 
help, and a gradual ee of those things 
that interfere between thee and the joys of God’s 
people. The sins of all mankind must come to 
judgment, either here or hereafter ; and they are 
happy who have their sins go beforehand to 
judgment, and submit thereto ; in their humilia- 
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tion their judgments are taken away. I never | this is the day of God’s renewed mercy to thee, iu 
knew right peace but in submitting to the exer-| join in with it, lest thou become a cast-off for 
cise of the righteous judgment upon the offend-| ever, and lose that sense thou now hast on thy 4 
ing part in my own soul. Now as the mind is| understanding: I much fear thy safety, if thou % 





brought to this submission, hard things are made 
easy, seeming impossibilities are made possible 
by the power of God, and the poor soul triumphs 
in the power of God revealed for its health and 
strength ; and one thing after another is put off 
that hath separated from good, and the soul 
ariseth gradually in the image of Him who hath 
called it. I not only pity thee, but, in the love 
of our heavenly Father, my soul is baptized into 
asense and feeling of thy state: I sympathize 


submit not m this renewed reach of love; oh 
that I could take thee by the hand, and lead 
thee forward a little !, My soul is bowed on thy 
behalf, that thou may be blessed with a turn in e 
thy soul to God; 1 recommend thee to the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit in thyself; mayst thou 
attend to its direction, and, with the perfection 
of love and resignation, wait for the manifesta- 
tion and production of a holy birth in thy soul. 
Thus having offered, in an abrupt manner, what 
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seemed on my mind for thee, I remain, in the 
sincerest manner, thy affectionate, sympathising, 
and concerned friend, 8. F. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Since our notice of that meeting, given in the | P@ 


5th number, was published, a printed copy of 
their minutes has been received at this office. 
In accordance, therefore, with our usual prac- 
tice, we give to our readers, this week, some 
extracts from these minutes. 

In relation to the exercise of the meeting on 
the state of Society, the following minute ap- 
pears : 


‘ Appropriate counsel was offered in regard to 
the religious duty of attending our meetings 
for worship, and we were affectionately warned 
that when this duty is neglected in the middle 
of the week, on account of the interests of the 
world, leanness of soul may be expected to be 
the result, and also a declension in the proper 
support of our religious testimonies. And not- 
withstanding we may at times feel much pover- 
ty, and great unworthiness in the Divine sight, 
we were admonished to be faithful in this duty, 
in the hope of being refreshed and strengthened. 
We are called upon to present our bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, for this is our 
reasonable service. 

“In regard to the duties mentioned in the 
second Query, Friends were exhorted to seek 
after an experimental knowledge of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus, which is mercifully 
granted, as the changing power of the Holy 
Spirit is yielded to; and in which we may be 
enabled to maintain love to one another, as be- 
comes our Christian profession. 

“<The proper care, restraint and instruction of 
our dear children, was also pertinently spoken 
to, with desires that parents, by seeking best 
help, may be enabled to walk before them as 
good examples, and diligently instruct them, as 
right ability may be afforded, in the ways of 
salvation. In this service the Holy Scriptures, 
as referred to in the third Query, would be an 
excellent help ; and we believe that the enlight- 
ening influence of that good Spirit in which 
they were written, would, as humbly sought 
after, be graciously granted for our benefit. 

“The beloved youth were affectionately cau- 
tioned against the reading of the numerous 
light publications of the day, and others of a 
still more pernicious tendency, in which the true 
Christian faith in our Lord Jesus Christ is un- 
dervalued or irreverently regarded ; the influence 
of which is undoubtedly insidious and danger- 
ous. A vain false philosophy, when admitted, 
has from early times been of evil influence upon 
the members of the Christian church; and we 


may expect the fruits thereof in the present day, 
as formerly, to be evil, and ought therefore to 
guard against it. 

“The notice in the Reports of so many cases 
of deficiency as to the use of spirituous liquors, 
and attending places of diversion, has given 
in to the minds of Friends. It is tenderly 
desired that Friends may extend renewed care 
over themselves, and one another, that we may 
not fall into temptation, but be delivered from 
evil.” 


On 7th day the 4th of the month, the follow- 
ing Report was read, and was satisfactory : 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL BOOK AND TRACT COM- 
MITTEE. 


To the Yearly Meeting: 
The Central Book and Tract Committee now 
offer their annual Report : 


Our first meeting was held on the 28th day 
of the Tenth Month last. We believe we have 
been made sensible in some degree of the im- 
portance and responsibility of the service called 
for in the appointment, and our minds have been 
turned to crave best help in the fulfilment 
thereof. The necessary steps were taken for 
organization according to the regulations, by 
appointing a Clerk and Correspondent, and a 
Treasurer. In order to come to the knowledge, 
as far as practicable, of the present condition of 
the Libraries already existing, and of the kinds 
of books which they contain; also of what 
meetings there might be in which no Libraries 
had been set up, we caused a circular letter to 
be addressed to the Book and Tract Committees 
of each Monthly Meeting, requesting the desired 
information, and that lists of their books should 
be sent to us. About 50 of the Monthly Meet- 
ings’ Committees have since responded to this 
call, by sending in lists, and giving other in- 
formation. 

The Monthly meetings’ committees were fur- 
ther desired to procure the opening of subscrip- 
tions in their several Monthly meetings, to raise 
funds for the purchase of well selected Tracts 
for distribution, and that funds so raised should 
be forwarded to Richard Pedrick, Treasurer. 
Some steps were also taken preparatory to 
making out lists of books which may be had, 
suitable for libraries and families. At our next 
meeting lists were reported with prices annexed, 
and directed down for the information and as- 


sistance of the Monthly meetings’ Committees. 
At that time the Committee received informa- 
tion that our friend Josiah White, late of Phila- 
delphia, previously to his decease, had made out 
an order for 450 volumes of books suitable for 
Friends, and intended as a donation to Friends 
of Indiana rae Meeting. This order the 


executors of his Will have caused to be exe- 
cuted; and the books were sent forward to the 
care and direction of this Committee. This 
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donation contained 50 copies of Barclay’s Apo-| Yearly Meeting last year, provide that the 


logy; and another friend having come to the 
knowledge that it would be desirable to supply 
each of the county libraries, then taken to be 
80, with a copy of that work, generously added 
30 copies more, to enable this Committee to 
place one in each of the said libraries. A con- 
siderable number of tracts was also added for 
distribution. It was humbling to us to be so 


soon made instruments in a good work. Diligent | 


care was taken to have the 80 copies of Barclay’s 
Apology prepared, by additional lettering, and 
forwarded to the several counties in the State of 
Indiana, to be placed in their libraries, except 
that one copy was placed in the State library ; 
one in the Hospital for the Insane; and one in 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum; supplying 77 
counties; but the number of counties in the 
State was ascertained to be 91; leaving 14 not 
supplied. 

In the Fourth month we received further in- 
formation that some Friends in Philadelphia 
had made a further donation of 50 copies of 
Barclay’s Apology, 500 of Dymond on War, in 
paper covers, and 36 Parents’ Gift; under the 
direction of this Committee. Also that the 
Tract Association of Friends in Philadelphia 
had generously contributed 20,000 of their 
tracts for distribution in this and the neighbor- 
ing States; all of which were gratefully ac- 


cepted. Fourteen copies of the Apology have 
been appropriated to supply the remaining 


county libraries. A large proportion of the 
tracts have been assorted, put in portions, and 
sent by members of the Meeting for Sufferings 
into the limits of the several Quarterly meet- 
ings, to be further divided, and placed in care 
of the Monthly meetings’ committees for general 
distribution. 200 copies of Dymond on War, 
were sent at the same time to be distributed 
amongst those not professing with Friends, ex- 
cept that it was directed that one copy should 
be placed in each of the libraries. Portions of 
the books received have been offered to meet- 
ings having no libraries, to encourage them to 
establish such; and to those having small ones 
to encourage them to increase them; with the 
hope that an increase in profitable reading might 
thereby be promoted. 

The Central Committee have apprehended that 
Tracts may be printed and published by them 
toadvantage. Their position and circumstances 
appear to be very favourable to giving an exten- 
sive circulation to tracts on religious, moral and 
literary subjects, through the Book and Tract 
Committees of the several Monthly meetings ; 
each of which would be auxiliary in such a 
work. They therefore contemplate commencin 
the publication of a series; and have proceed 
to make some arrangements for it. To enable 
them to proceed with advantage and effect it 
will be necessary to place them in funds for the 
purpose. The Regulations adopted by the 


Monthly meetings be desired to open voluntary 
subscriptions, once each year, to raise money for 
the purchase of tracts. If this should be at- 
tended to (and we have reason to believe that it 
may be by most of the Monthly meetings,) and 
if they would be careful to send what might be 
raised early to our Treasurer, a stock would thus 
be created which would enable the Central Com- 
mittee to issue much valuable matter at a very 
low price for general distribution. ‘The Month- 
ly meetings’ Book and Tract Committees might 
receive tracts at the time of Yearly Meeting, 
Meeting for Sufferings, or at other suitable times 
when opportunities might occur. Although the 
amount contributed by each Monthly nfeeting 
might not be large, yet when those amounts 
should come together, a sufficient stock might 
be formed to do much good. We have no doubt 
that we might also purchase to advantage some 
tracts from other sources not included in our 
series of publication. 

We have at this time a considerable number 
of excellent tracts for republication in view, 
which we propose to have printed when means 
will permit. 

The expenses of transportation on the several 
donations of books and tracts already received, 
and on the copies of Barclay’s Apology, sent to the 
several county libraries, and for sundry inciden- 
tal matters attendant upon carrying out the ob- 
jects of our appointment, have amounted, during 
the past year to about forty-five dollars. There 
being heretofore no provision made by the 
Yearly Meeting to pay such expenses, we sug- 
gest that the Yearly Meeting direct its Trea- 
surer to pay them. A Depository or place of 
keeping books and tracts seems to be indispen- 
sable, and some expense will be incurred by that 
also. Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

@ Evisan Corvin, Clerk. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 


Having lately, through the kindness of a 
friend, received a copy of the Minutes of the 
late Yearly Meeting of Indiana, I was some- 
what surprised at the numerous evidences of the 
rapid increase of members and of meetin 
within its limits. In the answer to the first 
Annual Query, it appears there have been set up 
during the past year, “ A meeting for worship, 
and a Preparative, by the name of Pleasant 
View, in the limits of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
meeting, Spiceland Quarter ; a Monthly meeting 
by the name of Wabash, and a meeting for 
worship and a Preparative by the name of New 
Salem, in the limits of Honey Creek Monthly 
meeting, Northern Quarter; a Monthly meeting 
by the name of Richland; a Monthly meeting 
by the name of Spring Creek ; a meeting for 
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worship and a Preparative by the name of Red 
Cedar, in the limits of Salem Monthly; a meet- 
ing for worship and a Preparative, by the name 
of Centre; and a meeting for worship and a 
Preparative, by the name of Middle River, in 
the limits of Spring Creek Monthly meeting, 
Salem Quarter, Iowa. A meeting for worship 
and a Preparative, by the name of Greenwood, 
in the limits of Westfield Monthly meeting ; and 
a meeting for worship and a Preparative, ‘ the 
name of Poplar Ridge, in the limits of Rich- 
land Monthly meeting, Union Quarter.” In 
addition to the fifteen Quarterly meetings already 
belonging to Indiana Yearly Meeting, a new 
one, Concord, is to be opened at Honey Creek, 
in the 5th month next. Thus in one year are 
set up one Quarterly, three Monthly, and seven 
meetings for Divine worship, as well as seven 
Preparative meetings. Six hundred and fifty- 
nine Friends’ children, between the ages of 5 and 
15, and 246 between 15 and 20, making a total 
of 905 between 5 and 20 years old, are reported 
within the limits of Salem Quarterly meeting in 
Towa. 

We cannot but rejoice at these evidences of 
outward prosperity and increase, which manifest 
themselves in the West. We may hope also 
that they are indicative of a “growth in the 
truth.” Multiplied numbers imply increased 
responsibilities ; for a house so widely extended 
upon a hill, cannot be hid. In view of our ac- 


countability as a religious society, we may ex- 


claim with William Penn, in his Address to 
Protestants, “God Almighty open our under- 
standings and hearts, and pour out the spirit of 
thorough reformation upon us; for it is in the 
spirit, and not in the words of reformation, that 
the life and prosperity of reformation stand ; so 
that we may be all conscientiously disposed to 
seek and pursue those things which make for 
love, peace and holiness, thgt it may be well 
with us and ours, both here and forever.” Z. 


ARBITRATION AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MILITARY 
PREPARATIONS. 


The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society, have issued a circular to which is appended 
a note addressed to the Editors to whom that paper 
is sent, requesting an early insertion of the address 
in their papers. The Editor of the Review has 
been long convinced that the complete extinction of 
war must be effected, and can be effected only by 
the general adoption of the spirit of Christianity, 
which breathes glory to God in the highest, peace 
on earth and good will to men; yet he is disposed 
to give his influence toward the promotion of any 
rational measures which may be offered to diminish 
the frequency of wars, or to soften the character of 
those which the advocates of peace have not power 
to prevent. A place is therefore freely given 
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in Friends’ Review, to the article in question. 
It may, however, be proper to add, that the 
Editor does not deem it his duty to advise Min- 
isters of the Gospel what doctrines they shal! pro- 
claim, or what measures they shall recommend from 
the pulpit. 

The object contemplated by the petition as pro- 
posed at the close of the address, must recommend 
itself to the friends of our race, though the language 
employed is not altogether such as Friends are ac- 
customed to use. 

Situated as the United States are, and with the 
influence which they must exercise among the na- 
tions of the world,they appear suited to take a promi- 
nent part in such a philanthropic measure. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


Those who are familiar with the proceedings 
of the late Peace Congress in London, must have 
observed with how much satisfaction the more 
thoughtful friends of peace there, received the 
report of efforts made in this country to bring 
before our rulers the great practical question of 
superseding the alleged necessity of war by peace- 
ful substitutes, and our success in securing their 
favorable attention, especially to our plan of 
STIPULATED ARBITRATION, or a definite provi- 
sion by treaty, for the settlement of all future 
misunderstandings between ourselves and other 
nations, by reference to umpires mutually chosen. 

Here is the simple and feasible substitute for 
war which we wish to press anew on the 
attention of Congress and the Executive. Not 
a few anticipate, sooner or later, the establish- 
ment of a Concress or Nations as the grand 
ultimatum of a thoroughly Christian civilization 
applied to the intercourse of nations ; but Stipu- 
lated Arbitration is all we can secure for a long 
time to come, and will doubtless prove, if adopt- 
ed in good faith, equally effective in preventing 
actual wars, and eminently useful in preparing 
the way for some form of an international tri- 
bunal, analogous to what has been provided for 
themselves . our Confederacy of thirty-one 
Sovereign States. The war system is upheld as 
an arbiter of Justice between Nations, for the 
accomplishment of objects clearly important; 
and they will of course retain and use it until 
its supposed necessity is in fact obviated by 
other means, that shall peacefully secure its legiti+ 
mate purposes far better than the sword ever did 
or ever can. Such a substitute is Stipulated 
Arbitration, or a provision in treaties for the 
settlement of all international disputes by refer- 
ence to umpires. 

Now we wish to urge this Christian measure 
on the attention of our rulers by petitions. 
We can expect them to take hold of it only in 
response to a strong, general demand from the 
people; and hence we would request the friends 
of peace throughout the whole country, without 
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distinction of sect or party, to unite with 
us in petitioning both Houses of Congress. 
Permit us, then, to solicit your prompt and 
zealous co-operation for this purpose. Having 
no agents to send forth on this errand, we are 
obliged, as indeed we choose, to depend almost 
entirely on your spontaneous efforts in obtaining 
the requisite number of petitions. If you will 
just copy the subjoined form of petition, and 
either yourself solicit, or get somebody else to 
procure signatures to it in your place, it can all 
be done up at once, with ease and success. There 
should be two petitions, one for each House of 
Congress, both subscribed by every petitioner, 
and then forwarded, the one for the Senate to a 
Senator from your own State, and the other for 
the House to the Representative from your Dis- 
trict, with a letter requesting his prompt and 
special attention to the subject, unless you 
choose, for particular reasons, to entrust it to 
some other member of the Senate or House. 


As we are obliged, in the cause of peace, to 
rely so much on the Press and Pulpit, we trust 
we shall not be deemed unreasonable in solicit- 
ing Editors, more especially those of religious 
papers, to lay our requests before their readers, 
and Ministers of the Gospel to commend the ob- 
ject to their people, and secure, as could easily 
be done in almost every case, properly qualified 
persons to circulate petitions for signature. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society, and 
by order of its Executive Committee. 

Gro. C. Beckwirn, Cor. Sec. 

Boston, November 3, 1851. 


To the Honourable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States : 

The undersigned, citizens of in the 
the State of , deploring the great and 
manifold evils of war, and believing it possible 
to supersede its alleged necessity, as an Arbiter 
of Justice among Nations, by the timely adop- 
tion of wise and feasible substitutes, respectfully 
petition your Honourable bodies to take such 
action as you may deem best for this most desi- 
rable end, by “securing in our treaties with 
other nations, a provision for referring to the 
decision of umpires all misunderstandings that 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable ne- 
gotiation.” 


THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF LETTERS. 
(Concluded from page 135.) 


We have seen that in the first infancy of 
Writing, in the Cradle of Letters, nothing was 
wanted but a rock. Communities attained to an 
imposing show of material power before the 
notion of sending written messages was acted on 
with any vigour. A fragment of rock, not too 
large to be carried, was then broken off and 
used as a material. It was the first and most 
natural idea; but as the arts of construction 
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supply a pressing material want, and are ad- 


vanced without much difficulty, it is easy to 
perceive that in many nations, moderately desti- 
tute of stone, brick-making would be a disco- 
vered art before the time when there would be 
felt any strong necessity for sending letters. 
Letters coming afterwards would, in such cases, 
take the form of inscriptions upon brick and tile. 
We find this accordingly to be the case. Among 
the curiosities turned up at Nineveh by Mr. 
Layard, are some of the Assyrian documents in- 
scribed on this material. Well, certainly, society 
could not stop there. If we were still obliged to 
write our letters upon bricks, and build a brick 
wall when we made a book, or write a novel in 
three stacks, instead of three volumes, we should 
find the literature and correspondence of the 
country to be a somewhat heavier commodity 
than it is at present. The inconvenience was 
felt even in those days, when there were no 
books, and no postmen were wanted to cart 
bricks to people’s doors ; no editors to be bricked 
in with correspondence: only high and mighty 
people sent these written messages, for they were 
chiefly edicts, testaments, and so forth. The 
Ten Commandments were written, as we know, 
upon stone. Nations possessing lead—a metal 
scratched with ease, would find it a convenient 
substitute for stone or brick. In “Job,” there 
is allusion made to writing material of this kind. 
Flat shells would also suggest themselves as 
portable, and hard, and easy to be scratched. 
The Athenian practice of ostracism, by which 
the people inscribed the character of certain 
votes on oyster shells, arose in this way. It 
was not for want of other materials, but for the 
sake of secrecy, that Histieus shaved a man’s 
head, and engraved a message on his skull, then 
let the hair grow, and sent him to Miletus to be 
shaved and read; man himself being in this 
case, used as writing material, and transformed 
into a locomotive letter. 

The very absurd question has been raised, 
Who was the first letter-writer? Who invented 
the art of letter-writing? And credit has been 
given on this account to Atossa, the mother of 
Xerxes. A letter is a message written upon 
something portable, and then transmitted to a 
distant person. It is obvious that messages of 
this kind would be sent, though at first aa 
rarely, among each people, from the first mont 
after it had passed in its development to the 
idea of writing on detached and reasonably light 
pieces of material. The idea of detached, trans- 
missible writing having once begun to run alone 
and grow familiar with a people, it would soon 
be obvious, that the lighter the material, the 
better it would be for men who had to carry it 
about ; and the more easily could a person ad- 
dressed retain his information in privacy, by 
carrying it about his person. Leaves, especially 
in Oriental countries, where the leaves are large 
and smooth, would soon suggest themselves. 
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be a literary sect, and wanted something where- 
upon their scribes might copy books. The 
skins of beasts, which, in a rough state, had 
before, in various places, been occasionally used, 
attracted now increased attention. They were 
smoothed and prepared into dry substances, 
called, after Pergamus, Pergament or parch- 
ment, and vellum, which is but another way of 
saying skin. Here was another capital, durable 
thing, which found its way into the world about 
two or three hundred years before Christ. It 
was dear, however, and for common purposes 

pyrus was so much more convenient, that the 

gyptian paper never was supplanted, until the 
birth of a system which got paper out of cotton, 
certainly not earlier than seven or eight hundred 
years after the first discovery of parchment. 
The world then worked on for something like a 
thousand years before we hit upon the plan of 
making paper out of linen rags; a very lucky 
thing, for up to that time the monks, who could 
not go to the expense of much new parchment, 
had been industriously scraping out the copied 
records of antiquity, and works of its great 
masters, to make room for their own opinions 
on things in general, and saints and miracles 
particularly. The gradual progress of the art 
of paper-making to the present day, it is not 
necessary now to illustrate. 

Probably the first pen was a piece of flint, or 
any barbarous chisel; which would be sup- 
planted by some kind of iron style, so soon as 
civilisation had advanced sufficiently for the at- 
tainment of an instrument in iron. These metal 
pens were generally found less suitable than 
reeds when men had come to possess the power 
of writing with a colored fluid on parchment or 
papyrus. The first ink probably was the dark 
matter from the “ ink-bag” of the different spe- 
cies of cuttle-fish; that is what the “Indian 
ink,” made and employed in China, ought to be, 
though the Chinese (horrible cheats) imitate it 
frequently with lamp-black. Our colour called 
sepia is the same thing, differing in character as 
coming from a moluse of another species. To 
people with weak eyes the Romans sometimes 
wrote with an exceedingly black ink on ivory. 
But even where a letter would be written on 
papyrus with ink and a reed, it was first put to- 
gether on wax, in most cases with an iron style: 
for the Romans were more clever at the sword 
than at the pen, and it bothered the brains of an 
average Roman very much to write a decent 
letter. It was requisite to make a rough draft 
in the first instance, and he did this with a style 
on wax, where he could erase, interpolate, and 
botch with comfort, till he had struck out a 
composition to his liking. That iron age of 
writing passed away, and the great thinkers of 
the world stirred nations with a feather. Fea- 
ther and Pen are words of the same meaning, 
but the age of feather-writing is upon the wane, 
and iron has come back into the world, In 


fifty years we shall be again writing with me- 
tallic instruments, and Pen will then be a word 
whose etymology can be explained only by the 
story of the past, just as we have to go back 
now when we explain the name of paper. 

The Roman letters in the form of rolls were 
fastened with a seal of soft wax, on which, from 
the time of the first Emperors, it was usual to 
make an impression peculiar to the writer. The 
messenger by whom the packet was delivered 
was frequently instructed to ascertain that he 
made no mistake, by asking the person into 
whose hands the letter was delivered, whether 
he could tell by the impression who had writ- 
ten it. 

As for the transmission of letters, the word 
“post” is a Roman word, and derives its name 
from people who were placed or posted at fixed 
distances, to run and pass from hand to hand 
the missives of the state. A magnificent and 
costly postal system was established by the Ro- 
man Emperors, but it was wholly for the use of 
Government and the defence of provinces. It 
did not take the letters of the people, and the 
post horses were only used by subjects when 
permission had been given by the Emperor. 
We have not leisure now for any connected 
sketch of the world’s progress to (what is yet a 
dream) an universal postal system. But tho 
work that has been done in this way may be 
estimated very fairly by any one who will turn 
to some details in the first pages of “ Household 
Words,” under the head “Valentine's Day at 
the Post Office,” and remember that in this 
country there was little trace of any post esta- 
blishment at all up to the twenty-third year of 
Queen Elizabeth.— Household Words. 





STEEL PEN MANUFACTURE. 


All the steel pens made in England, and a 
great many sold in France, Germany and Ameri- 
ca, whatever names or devices they may bear, 
are manufactured in Birmingham. In this re- 
spect, as in many others of the same nature, the 
Birmingham manufacturers are very accommoda- 
ting, and quite prepared tostamp on their produc- 
tions the American Eagle, the cap of Liberty, 
the effigy of Pio Nino, or of the Compte de 
Chambrad, if they get the order, the eash or good 
credit. And they are very right; their business 
is to supply the article; the sentiment is mere- 
ly a matter of taste. Thereare 18 steel pen 
manufacturers in the Birmingham Directory, and 
8 penholder makers. Two manufacturers em- 
ploy about 1,000 hands, and the other sixteen 
about as many more. We can most of us remem- 
ber when a long, hard steel pen, which required 
the nicest management to make it write, cost a 
shilling, and was used more as a curiosity than as 
a useful, comfortable instrument. About 1820, 
or 1821, the first gross of three-slit pens was 
sold wholesale at £7 4s. the gross of twelve 
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dozen. A better article is now soldat 6d. a gross. 
The cheapest pens are now sold wholesale at 2d. 
a gross, the best from 3s. 6d. to 5s.; and it has 
been calculated that Birmingham produces not 
less than a thousand million steel pens every year. 
America is the best foreign customer, in spite of 
a duty of twenty-four per cent.; France ranks 
next, for the French pens are bad and dear. 

Mr. Gilliot, who is one of the very first in the 
steel-pen trade, rose by his own mechanical ta- 
lents and prudent industry from a very humble 
station. He was, we believe, a working mechanic, 
and invented the first machine for making 
steel pens, which, for a long period, he worked 
with his own hands ; he makes a noble use of the 
wealth he has acquired; his manufactory is, in 
every respect, a model/for the imitation of his 
townsmen, as we shall show when we say a few 
words about the condition of the working popu- 
lation; a liberal patron of our best modern artists 
he has made a collection of their works, which is 
open to the inspection of any respectable stranger. 
Sidney's “Rides on Railways.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1851. 


Weare glad to see that the poor Menomonees have 
not been forgotten by the friends who officially vi- 
sited them in 1849, 

The period allotted by the Treaty of ’48 for their 
stay in Wisconsin having expired, as well as the 
prolonged term granted them last year by President 
Fillmore, they are now remaining in that State only 
on sufferance, in expectation of being removed to 
the inhospitable region on the Crow-wing River. 
Under these painful circumstances, our friends felt 
it a duty, once more to represent their hard case to 
the Government. Induced by this feeling, they last 
week again visited Washington, and presented a 
memorial to the President, which will be found in 
another column. 

By him and several other principal officers, in- 
cluding the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, they 
were kindly received, and their representations re- 
spectfully attended to. 

From the Commissioner they learnt with heart- 
felt satisfaction, that the situation of the Menomo- 
nees had claimed the attention of the Department, 
and that measures were in progress to obtain an- 
other and more desirable location for them. The 
steps already taken for this benevolent purpose, 
were freely communicated, which confirmed the 
persuasion heretofore entertained, that the present 
Administration are disposed to extend the hand of 
help to this injured people. 

We hope at a future day to present to our readers 
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some additional and cheering information on this 
interesting subject. 


In our paper of the 8th inst., we mentioned the 
safe arrival at Boston, of our friends, John and 
Elizabeth Meader, on their return from a visit of 
gospel love to Friends and others, in several parts 
of the Islands and continent of Europe. In the 
British Friend for the current month, we find the 
following notice of their visit to the continent. This 
notice, though very brief, is particularly interesting 
in regard to the little company under our name in 
Norway. 


“John Meader, and Edward Backhouse, Junr., 
(who accompanied J. M. and wife to Norway, Ger- 
many, &c.,) attended the Morning Meeting in Lon- 
don, on Second-day, the 13th ult., and returned the 
minutes granted for visiting Friends in Germany, 
and those professing with us in Norway. J. M. 
mentioned his own and his wife’s prospect, that, 
having finished their labors in this country, they 
were likely soon to return to America ; and a return 
certificate was therefore forthwith prepared for 
them to take with them. 

The account which John Meader and Edward 
Backhouse gave to the meeting of their visits to 
those professing with Friends in Norway, was truly 
animating and encouraging. It reminded one of 
the early times in which Friends first became a 
people. Little companies in many places, uneasy 
with the established forms of worship, sitting 
down by themselves in silence, ney —— 
for the arising of the Day-spring from on high, anc 
separating with the acknowledgment, ‘It is good 
for me that I have been here.’ When "persons are 
brought to this experience, without the ministration 
of men, or a being taught by books: when neither 
Paul nor Apollos has been among them to plant 
or to water : it is surely an evidence of the imme- 
diate teaching of the Holy Spirit. Our friends 
thought on first entering the principal meeting of 
Friends at Stavanger, which was fully gathered 
before they arrived—that the solemnity which 
covered the assembly was beyond any thing they 
had ever experienced. Their visit to this simple, 
sincere-hearted people, seems to have been attended 
with unmixed satisfaction, they appearing to sup- 
port the Testimonies of Friends in all their inte- 
grity. The rulingauthorities appear to regard this 
little company of our fellow-professors with favor 
and forbearance.” 


Diep, at his residence near Mooresville, Morgan 
Co., Indiana, on the 23rd of 9th mo. last, of Typhoid 
fever, Wii1t1aM Hap ey, in the 52d year of his age. 
Of this dear friend it may be truly said, that al- 
though many mourn his loss, yet we mourn not as 
those who have no hope. 


——, near the same place, on the 25th ult., in 
the 45th year of her age, Exeanor, wife of John 
Hadley. 


, On the 26th ult., NatHanrer Carrer, in the 
76th year of his age. He had been for nearly two 
a from the infirmities of age, confined to his 

ome : but through great mercy, he appeared as one 
waiting for the coming of his Lord. 
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The three friends just named, were members, 
and the latter, an Elder of White Lick Monthly 
Meeting. 

Dier, at Sandwich, Mass., on the 25th of 5th mo. 
last, ALice Rocers, in the 80th year of her age : for 


many yearsa much esteemed Elder of Sandwich | 


Monthly Meeting. 


—, suddenly, at Woodstown, N.J.,on the 18th 
ult., Apam Brooks, in the 63rd year of his age; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. His unassum- 
ing manners and guileless life, secured the respect 
and esteem of most that knew him. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet there, on Fourth- 
day, the 3rd of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on Instruction, to meet on the pre- 
ceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh day, the 29th inst. 

Tuomas Kiuser, Clerk. 

Philada. 11th mo, 22d, 1851.—2t. 


ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT FILLMORE RESPECTING 
THE MENOMONEE INDIANS. 


To the President : 

We again present ourselves to the President, 
encouraged by his kind reception on a former 
occasion, and by the interest he manifested in 
the object which we then had, and now have in 
view, namely, the unhappy condition and gloomy 
prospects of the Menomonee Indians, conse- 


quent upon the Treaty of 1848. We are very | 


sensible of the clemency which he has extended 
to that poor and helpless people, and earnestly 
desire that under auspices.so favourable, some- 
thing, if possible, may be done by which the 
common rights of humanity may be secured to 
them. 

We do not feel ourselves competent, even 
were it proper, to indicate the particular man- 
ner by which a home and the means of subsist- 
ence may be permanently restored to a commu- 
nity deprived of both, by the strong hand of 
power, for no reason but simply because the 
white man desired, and had strength to take 
that remnant of their ancient heritage which 
previous despoilers had left them; but we have 
feared that amid the multiplicity of affairs which 
engage the attention and labours of the govern- 
ment, the righteous cause of an obscure and 
feeble race, almost without an advocate, but who, 
nevertheless, have peculiar claims upon the 
mercy and justice of the United States, may be 
overlooked. 

This motive alone impels us once more to 
solicit on their behalf the humane regard and 
powerful aid of the President. 

They are now living, by sufferance only, on a 
remnant of the domain inherited from their 
ancestors, and are liable at any time, under the 
treaty of 1848, to be driven to a sterile region, 
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hemmed in by fierce and unfriendly tribes more 
powerful than they. 

This unhappy state is well calculated to put 
an effectual bar to their progress in civilization, 
and to plunge them again into their primitive 
barbarism, from which they were manifestly 
emerging. 

The Menomonees have always had the reputa- 
tion of a peaceful and amiable people, little 
accustomed to war. ‘To compel them to a coun- 
try which the voice of many competent wit- 
nesses has pronounced inhospitable, and at the 
same time expose them to the assaults of warlike 
tribes, is a cruelty of which we hope our country 
if cognisant, would not willingly be guilty, and 
which we feel persuaded would do violence to 
the benevolence which has prompted the Presi- 
dent thus long to stay a consummation so dis- 
astrous to the Indians, and so derogating to the 
character of that great republic which welcomes 
to the enjoyment of its soil the oppressed of 
every other climate. 


Tuomas Wistar, Jr. 
ALFRED Cope. 
Philada., 11 mo. 7th, 1851. 


WHIRLWINDS PRODUCED BY THE BURNING OF A 
CANE-BRAKE. 

A recent number of the American Journal of 
Science and Arts contains an interesting account 
of some very striking phenomena which attended 
the burning of a cane-brake near Tuscaloosa, in 
Alabama. The cane of which the brake was 
composed, grows to a height of 35 or 40 feet, 
although but an inch or two in diameter at the 
base; and has a round hollow stem with knots 
at the distance of 12 or 14 inches. At the top 
there is a head of foliage, brush-like in appear- 
ance, made up of long linear leaves. The canes 
are met with on the banks of all the rivers in 
the extreme southern and south-western States, 
particularly in the States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas. The rapidity of 
their growth is wonderful. It is reported that 
young plants sometimes increase ten inches in 
length in a single night, and a large tract of 
land in a favorable situation, will become covered 
with canes in an incredibly short period. They 
form dense thickets, the stems often standing 
but an inch or two apart; and they thus consti- 
tute an impenetrable barrier to man and large 
animals, and become a refuge to all kinds of 
small animals. In clearing this cane land only 
a few simple tools are employed, as a carpenter's 
adze or an axe, or a heavy kind of hoe, called a 
“cane-hoe,” and a single blow is sufficient to 
divide the stalk. The labourer grasps the cane 
with one hand, and as he cuts it, throws it be- 
hind him, and passes on. In this way an acre 
of land is soon cleared. The canes lie for a 
month or six weeks to dry, and then are gathered 
into heaps, and set on fire at the same time. As 
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soon as the burning begins, the air that is con- 
fined in the hollow jointed stalks, and also the 
watery vapour, expand, and burst the canes with 
a loud report. These explosions occurring from 
a vast number of canes at the same time, pro- 
duce a continued roar like the discharge of mus- 
ketry from an immense army, while the flames 
roll on with fearful rapidity. No other sound 
besides this continued roaring is heard during 
the progress of the fire. 

The flames, as they advance over the dry 
cane, present tints of an intensity and richness 
incomparably finer than those produced by the 
combustion of any other kind of wood. No 
colour or combination of colours possessed by 
the painter, can equal it, and it is even unsur- 
passed by the red of the prismatic spectrum. 
The tint.is best compared to the deepest red of 
the spectrum. In the case of the conflagration 
of the cane-brake near Tuscaloosa, the spectacle 
of the smoke as it rolled upwards from the low 
ground, was hardly less magnificent. Its dense 
black masses were darker than the darkest thun- 
der-cloud. Instead of the light colours of 
ordinary smoke, a deep dull black characterised 
the whirlwinds and the dense volumes of smoke 
which enveloped the whole scene. On the edge 
of the fire the smoke was equally black, but 
somewhat less dense. The cane-brake on which 
this burning occurred, covered a space of twenty- 
five acres. It was no sooner set on fire than the 


roar of a thousand discharges announced its 


rapid progress. 

Whirlwinds of a great variety of forms were 
now observed in the hottest part of the fire, gra- 
dually increasing in size, in number, and in the 
space over which they prevailed. At first, they 
were comparatively small, their height not ex- 
ceeding 35 or 40 feet. To these succeeded 
others on a larger scale, until they reached the 
height of more than 200 feet; and the flame 
and smoke which formed their columns were 
perfectly distinct from the general mass which 
rose from the fire. The kinds of whirlwinds 
that occurred during the progress of the fire are 
described under the following four heads: 

1. The most common form was that which was 
stationary over a part of the fire which was 
hotter than the neighboring portions. The base 
rested on a pile of burning cane, and the air 
rushed in from all sides towards the centre. The 
smoke and flame soon assumed a rotatory motion 
in the column above, and the whole expanded 
into the hour-glass form or funnel shape of ordi- 
nary whirlwinds. 

2. The second variety was observed to have a 
progressive motion, and carried with it the 
leaves and ashes of the canes. 

3. A third description seemed to be based on 
piles of burning canes. The flame rolled up in- 
toa dark column, where it was extinguished, 
and was succeeded by a dark interval of smoke. 
Above this the flame burst forth again. This 
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striking phenomenon is ascribed to a different 
velocity in the different parts of the whirlwind. 
The greatest velocity was in the dark interval; 
and the flame was extinguished in this part on 
the same principle that a gas jet burns high 
above, but not on, its orifice, when a powerful 
stream of gas is supplied. The gas in this case, 
by its concentrated form and rapid motion, is not 
brought sufficiently into contact with the oxygen 
of the air, until it has reached a certain height 
above the orifice. In the same way the combus- 
tible gases of the whirlwind, by their rapid mo- 
tion and concentrated form in the middle portion 
of the whirl, do not take fire until they expand 
above and are mingled more fully with the at- 
mospheric air. 

4. The whirlwinds of the fourth kind were 
remarkable for being entirely destitute of the 
funnel form, for their small diameter, and for 
their immense height, which was often several 
hundred feet as indicated by the smoke, and was 
probably prolonged into the transparent air 
above. It isa fact of great interest that even in 
thin tall cylindrical whirlwinds, the rotatory 
motion was perfectly obvious throughout their 
entire length, rolling the black smoke in wreaths 
like carded wool, to the top of the visible 
column, and probably beyond, as was inferred 
from their rapid motion. These whirlwinds 
were sometimes bent by the wind towards the 
summit, but the whirl was continued, notwith- 
standing the change in its direction. Some were 
bent in a direction nearly or quite horizontal, 
and yet still revolved rapidly; others were less 
inclined; and otherswere cut off on a level with 
the general mass of smoke or prolonged into the 
transparent air above. In connexion with the 
whirlwinds several other facts of interest may 
be mentioned, which occurred during the burn- 
ing of the cane-brake. The direction of the 
wind was changed. Being at first from the 
north-east, it continued in that direction in the 
upper part of the atmosphere, as was evident 
from the way in which the columns of smoke 
were bent. But shortly after the commence- 
ment of the burning, the air beneath blew in all 
directions towards the centre of the fire. The 
columns of smoke rising nearly straight for more 
than two hundred yards, and being then quite 
suddenly bent, served to indicate accurately 
where the general north-east wind prevailed over 
the currents that surrounded the fire. The in- 
fluence of the conflagration may therefore be 
considered as having extended more than 200 
yards in height, and over an area of more than 
300 yards; for at this distance the air blew 
strongly towards the fire. 

The whirlwinds revolved on their axes from 
left to right, without any prevailing tendency to 
one direction more than to the other. Fre- 
quently the same whirlwind would change the 
Eeottin in which it revolved, and would return 
to its first course. In a few instances this was 
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repeated several times. As the fire spread ra- 
pidly from several points, it was at length circu- 

in outline, or approached this form. It was 
not until the heated air rose from this circle that 
the whirlwinds became frequent in number or of 
great size. The same phenomena are shown on 
a small scale in the common process of putting 
tire on wheels, when the whole body of smoke 
above the fire appears full of eddies and whirls. 
If these fires are made in a yard surrounded by 
high buildings, the effect is greatly increased. In 
some situations of this kind, whirlwinds of quite 
regular forms, and of 15 feet or 20 feet high, 
are sometimes seen. 

These facts have a bearing on the method 
which has been proposed of producing rain by 
circular fires. It has been maintained that if a 
circular fire was created, the air would he made 
to ascend in a single column, a cloud would be 
formed at the upper part of this column, or at 
the top, and would produce rain. The whole 
theory depends on the first supposition, that the 
air would ascend in a single column; but from 
the phenomena which attended the burning of 
the cane-brake, it is deduced that unless the 
mass of combustibles was very great, and the 
fire very intense, no single column of rarefied 
air in the majority of cases would be formed, 
and consequently the phenomena dependent (as 
it 1s maintained) on this supposition would not 
take place. The heat produced by the burning 
of the cane-break was such that it was impos- 


sible to stand nearer to it than 300 yards distant. 
Such are some of the most remarkable facts 
which attended this burning.— Atheneum. 


NO COMPROMISE. 


When the doctrine of total abstinence from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors was first 
preached, those who had not actually heard it 
taught could not believe that men were so ab- 
surd as to teach, much less to practise anything 
80 contrary to all precedent. People would not 
believe the fact. When, however, there was no 
longer any mistake about the fact—when it was 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt, that men 
did abstain from using intoxicating liquors, and 
that they did not die off by thousands, but actu- 
ally seemed as healthy as other people—a most 
decided opposition was at once raised to the 
movement. It was true no very serious evil had 
arisen, but no one knew what might not hap- 
pen : the teetotallers might still reap the terrible 
consequences of their folly, when a sufficient 
length of time had elapsed for their systems to 
have become thoroughly saturated with cold 
water, and not only would the wilful, headstrong 
teetotallers suffer, but the dear, innocent, bene- 
volent creatures who had become their dupes, 
would suffer also. Besides all which, a host of 
inconceivable evils would come upon the nation, 
if these enthusiasts were allowed to continue, 
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and not the least would be the ruin of the trade- 
By and by it was seen that some extraordinary 
cases of reformation had oceurred ; and as every 
one must profess to admire what is clearly and 
undeniably good, and as it was found there were 
yet plenty of respectable tipplers left to keep up 
the trade, the opposition gradually began to as- 
sume a less decided character, and wherever it 
did exist, was prepared with the acknowledg- 
ment that some good had been effected, in cer- 
tain cases at least, and that no doubt the teeto- 
tallers were well-meaning ; but then, by carrying 
things to such an extreme, they frustrated their 
own efforts. It was next discovered that it was 
no use opposing them at all. It proved at best 
but a thankless occupation, opposing what was 
so manifestly benevolent and well meant. This 
fanaticism would soon work its own cure, and 
the best thing to be done was to ridicule it. 
Such a one had died, it was said, with a piece 
of ice in his stomach; and so and so had refused 
to drink milk, because the cows were fed upon 
the grains which had come from the brew-house. 
There was no doubt but that in a short time an 
Anti-all—kinds—of—eating-and-drinking-whatever 
Society would be formed. Still teetotalism flou- 
rished, ridicule had not killed it; contempt was 
tried next, and it was discovered that teetotallers 
were generally a low-lifed ignorant set; it was 
quite absurd to take any notice of them; there 
were no respectable people among them. But 
facts proved the contrary; and for very shame’s 
sake it became necessary to be quiet altogether, 
and to treat the whole affair with silent indif- 
ference. Few professing to move in respectable 
society would be found bold enough to speak 
contemptuously of a movement with which se- 
veral illustrious names had become connected, 
and which “really had done an immense amount 
of good.” Now, indeed, the late silent indif- 
ference is giving way to compliment. The in- 
fluence of a little flattery is being tried. ‘The 
greatest praise is due to Mr. So-and-so, for his 
exertions in the temperance movement.” “It 
is quite pleasing to notice how the customs of 
society are changed; intemperance is almost 
banished from respectable society ; it used to be 
considered inhospitable not to force a person to 
drink even more than he wanted; people are 
now almost afraid to introduce the bottle at all 
in respectable circles; this happy change is 
doubtless all due to the excellent exertions of 
the teetotallers; but still I am not quite con- 
vinced that I should be more useful if I were to 
become a teetotaller.” Such is about the extent 
of the opposition which teetotalism meets with, 
in genteel society at least, in this first year of a 
new half-century—this great year of the Exhi- 
bition. 

We are always glad to see a change for the 
better, however small, and we certainly think 
such a change is noticeable in those who still 
decline to associate themselves with us. We 
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are not, however, going to value these compli- 
ments now so frequently paid us, whether in 
private circles or by the public press, at any- 
thing more than their real worth. Pleasant as 
it may be to be complimented on our usefulness, 
it would please us abundantly more if newspa- 
per editors, and gentlemen who are aware of 
their own intelligence and importance in society, 
would go a few steps further with us. It is 4 
small thing now-a-days, when everybody pro- 
fesses to be benevolent, to be told that our in- 
tention is good, that great praise is due to our 
disinterested exertions, &e. We want the truth, 
not the benevolence of our principles to be ac- 
knowledged ; and we want the hearty assistance 
of those who can so powerfully influence the 
public opinion. We shall not be satisfied till 
all our friends will admit with us that, as a rule, 
it is not safe to take intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage; that not merely for the suppression 
of intemperance should we be willing to deny 
ourselves a little present gratification, but that 
we should abstain for the sake of our healthy 
constitutions, for the sake of the poverty that 
surrounds us, independent of that produced by 
intemperance, and because the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors is at any time an absurd 
practice, and is no gratification at all.— Adviser. 


—_——_—. 


THE SECRET OF A GREAT IMPROVEMNT. 
BY J. J. THOMAS. 


Three agencies have been at work in extend- 
ing to a prodigious extent the planting of fruit 
trees. ne is agricultural publications ; another 
is horticultural exhibitions; a third is the mo- 
ney offered by fruit-dealers in market. There 
is still another, which to most persons remains 
a profound secret, (judging from their actions,) 
although it is cunpedibinded and carried out 
with great success by a few. If this secret were 
but well understood generally, it would certainly 
give an impetus to the culture of fruit, such as 
it has never yet received. 


It consists simply in a full appreciation of the 
truth, that fruit trees, through all stages of their 
existence, need care and attention. The gar- 
dener, who plants cabbages, melons and celery, 
knows that he will get rather a scant reward for 
his labour, if he takes no further care of them 
after they are planted ; and the farmer who for- 
gets to hoe his corn, potatoes and carrots, will 
be reminded of his negligence in due time, when 
the day of need approaches. But a different 
feeling seems to have fastened on the minds of a 
great many who set out fruit trees. They ap- 
pear to take it for granted, that when thls is 
done, their labours have legitimately ended, and 
that nothing now remains but to await their 
time, and partake of the fruit. Talk to them 
of watching over and taking care of their trees, 
and they regard it as a grievous burthen that 
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we are about to impose upon them. Show them 
by actual results that a peck of peaches may not 
only be had more cheaply but much better in 
quality by reasonable care, and they will per- 
haps admit it for a moment, but their subse- 
quent practice shows that it was only a floating 
thought. We see the effects of this mistaken 
notion in the multitudes of feeble and sickly 
young trees, enveloped in weeds and grass; in 
the fruitless plum and apricot trees, which have 
lost abundant half-grown crops by the sting of 
the curculios; in the destruction of loads of 
reddening cherries, swept off by flocks of the 
cedar-bird ; in the mice-girdled apple-trees, the 
black-knotted plums, the blight-stricken pears, 
the thriftless peaches, dwindling in premature 
age, from a want of pruning, or dying of yel- 
lows. It is n@ wonder that many without 
orchards are deterred from planting by such poor 
examples, or those who have them from renew- 
ing by such discouraging results. 

On the other hand, one good example of care- 
ful culture—one orchard or garden filled with 
clean, thrifty trees, well loaded with delicious 
fruit, often has a wide and beneficial influence, 
although the owner may be sometimes pointed 
at as the “Zucky man, whose trees seem always 
to grow better than other people’s trees,” for- 
getting the old axiom, that “diligence is the 
mother of good luck.””— Cultivator. 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


The preparations for laying down the subma- 
rine telegraph between England and France are 
rapidly advancing. 

It is thought that the great difficulty, the pre- 
vention of the wires again being broken or 
ground off on the bottom, will now be overcome. 
The line of communication consists of four cop- 
per wires, of the thickness of an ordinary bell 
wire, cased in gutta percha, and twined with 
a corresponding number of hempen strands. 
steeped in a mixture of tar and tallow, into a 
rope of about an inch in diameter. Another 
strand, similarly prepared, is wound transverse- 
ly round this, and finally ten wires of galvanized 
iron, about a third of an inch thick, are twined 
round this central core, and form a solid, and, 
at the same time, flexible casing. The whole 
when thus completed, hag the appearance of an 
ordinary 4} inch metallic cable. The machine- 
ry by which this is effected is extremely simple, 
and the work proceeds night and day with the 
utmost regularity. A huge coil is thus being 
formed in one continuous piece, at the rate of 
about 1} miles a day, and will finally attain the 
length of 24 miles. The weight of the entire 
rope, when finished, it is estimated, will be from 
170 to 180 tons. From time to time, as the 
work proceeds, a galvanic current is passed 
through the wires, and their conducting power 
is tested by a galvanometer. 



















EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 


It is usual with historians to consider the Mi- 
grations of Nations as long since past. These 
ages, they say, are characterised by the fixed 
settlement of populations. This proposition is 
in direct face of the facts. The movement of 
people was never before so vast, wide spread, and 
continuous. More Celts now invade England 
every year than the entire Norman immigration. 
Every year there is a greater number of foreigners 
thrown on the shores of the United States, than 
perhaps ever rolled down in the same period as 
conquering hordes upon the plains of Italy. It 
is doubtful whether a quarter of a million of 
Saxons, Jutes, and Angles poured into Britain 
during the four hundred years which the Saxon 
invasion may be said to have occupied. Between 
1841 and 1851, Great Britain sent to America 
alone not less than 1,600,000 souls! The Franks 
who gave a new name to ancient Gaul,—the Sax- 
ons, who brought their habits and idioms into 
Roman Britain,—the Goths, who overran the 
Imperial Provinces,—all rolled south and west- 
ward in comparatively speaking small waves and 
streams, like the flow of population into our great 
eastern colonies. In history we catch the de- 
cisive points—the great sacks, burnings, and 
battles ; but the influx and the settlement of the 
intruders were the work of centuries. At no 
time in history was there such a vast migration 
as at present; but the wilds of nature in Australia 
and America, not the over-cultivated plains of 



















travel. The fight is with the wilderness and 
forest, not with city and civilization. Until re- 
cently, this movement of races had been almost 
wholly confined to men of Teutonic origin. The 
French have colonized but little, and the Celtic 
provinces of France scarcely at all. But the 
same race in Ireland have now become the most 
restless of nations. It is supposed that out of 
1,600,000 persons who have quitted the ports of 
England for America in ten years, 1,000,000 
are of Irish birth. There are now in the United 
States about 3,000,000 souls of Irish birth or 
descent,—that is about half as many as still re- 
main in the old country. Should the movement 
continue unabated for twenty years more, half the 
Celts of Ireland—with their labor, their turbu- 
lence, their poverty, and their clannish spirit, 
will be on the other side of the Atlantic, for the 
Republican government to deal with. But it is 
profitable to remember, that in America the Celt 
ig an improveable creature. He is there less 
lazy, less ignorant, less quarrelsome than in his 
native land. In two generations he loses his 
distinctive type: he ceases to be a Celt. He 
rises gradually into an American—in habits, in 
style of thinking, in political views, and often in 
3 In English towns and villages the 
Irish are a race apart—as much so as the Jews 
are abroad or the Gypsies at home. America 
seems to be the true transforming land of the 
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Italy, Iberia, and Gaul, are now the bournes of 






Celts; and the Celts are removing thither- 
ward.— Athenzeum. 





THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Three or four years ago, an association sprang 


up with the purpose of fostering a spirit of peace 
and a hatred of warin all its forms. Grave 
doubts have been entertained as to the utility of 
such an association. It is alleged that all per- 
sons would naturally prefer peace to war, but 
that circumstances may compel an appeal to 
arms; and that so long as bad passions have 
sway, it is desirable to be prepared for the worst, 


that, indeed, a well-organised force, by acting as 


a terror, is the best preservative of general tran- 
quillity. The question, therefore, may be said to 


admit of some degree of controversy. Truth is 
to a certain extent on both sides. 

However the matter may be argued, it will be 
universally allowed that war is a bad thing, and 
has produced most lamentable consequences as 
regards even the present generation. The diffi- 
culty is to know how to render its recurrence 
impossible. It is evident that the vast majority 
of mankind are in a state of shocking barbarism, 
and that it is only here and there that really 
civilised and orderly dispositions prevail. Roll 
out the map of the world, and let any man lay 
his finger on the country where the people are 
so thoroughly imbued with correct feelings as to 
render armed force amongst them undesirable. 
We hear much of the spread of social improve- 
ments. ‘Thankful we are for all recognisable 
signs of advancement; but all that has been 


done is but alight let in upon darkness, and 


only shews what is still left to be effected in the 
way of general illumination. Little more than 
three years ago, a disorderly mob had possession 


of Glasgow, and the progress of a general sack 


was stayed only by military force. As long as 
large cities are exposed to contingencies of this 
kind—in short, until the very humblest orders 
of the community know how to regulate their 
feelings—it is hopeless to expect an utter anni- 
hilation of that desperate and ultimate resource, 
warlike enginery. Then as to foreign countries. 
Look no farther than France : it is a universal 
encampment—a nation armed tothe teeth in 
dread of social outbreak, and possessing a fatal 
proneness to pick quarrels with peaceably dis- 
posed neighbours. 

It would, we think, be the height of folly for 
the advocates of peace principles to ignore the 
existence everywhere of a reasonable apology fcr 
maintaining a certain apparatus of defence against 
violence. ‘The world is not to be trusted. That 
is the terrible misfortune. But this very want 
of confidence is the best of all arguments for the 
spread of such principles as tend to obviate a re- 
course to the sword. Let all people be educat- 
ed up to the point at which war inspires senti- 
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ments of horror and detestation, and the thing is 
done. 

The mission of the Peace Society, as we sup- 
pose, is to promote this species of culture ; and 
so far its aim cannot but meet with approval. A 
very important end will be gained in merely 
bringing contiguous nations to a knowledge of 
each other. Mutual suspicions and misappre- 
hensions have led in past times to proclamations 
of war ; and diplomacy, with all its cost and pre- 
tensions, it is grievous to say, has seldom been 
of any avail in these serious conjunctures. How 
different, in all probability, would have been the 
result in the case of the first American and 
French revolutionary war, had the two disputing 
parties—the people, not diplomatists—been 
brought face to face to state their differences in 
an honest spirit of adjustment! It is to be 
hoped that on any future occasion for national 
dispute, the people on each side will distinctly 
avow the wish for an amicable settlement. And 
yet, notwithstanding this expectation, are not 
the peace loving English at present carrying on 
a war against the Caffres without compunction, 
probably without knowing the merits of the case? 
certainly, so far as appearances are concerned, 
without the wish to learn anything at all about 
it ? 

It is clear that anything short of a very 
general enlightenment and pervading spirit of 
humanity will inevitably fail to avert the recur- 
rence of war, whether on a small or large scale. 
Material progress, advancement in the industrial 
arts, are obviously inadequate towards the sup- 
pression of barbaric contests. At the late Peace 
Congress in London, presided over by Sir David 
Brewster, it was well observed by M. Coquerel, 
that moral and religious convictions are indis- 
pensable in promoting national aversion to war. 
“It is quite true,” he remarked, “ that railways, 
electricity, international exhibitions of universal 
industry, draw people together, strengthen the 
bonds of their intimacy, and tend to render 
peace permanent; but the people must know this 
and feel it too, and you are here to tell them so. 
You are here at this moment, the conscience of 
humanity ; and it is in virtue of this title that 
you are arresting its attention to a great change 
which is now taking place in its very heart and 
centre, but which ought not to, and cannot be 
realised, unless it have the knowledge of it. You 
are revealing what is passing in its own bosom, 
and are hastening progress by the manifestation 
of it. This is the end of this Congress. You 
are right, then, not to attribute the destinies of 
your cause to the material developments of in- 
dustry. You are right in requiring of all those 
who have assumed the office of instructing 
human nature—of all those who listen to it; of 
ministers of religion, teachers, and journalists, 
that they should boldly take this grand work in 
hand. Teachers can do much. They have in 
this respect an important change to operate in 
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the idea of humanity, because up to the present 
time the youthful generation have been instruct- 
ed according to a system of education and of his- 
tory absolutely false, and in which war has been 
made to appear, and has been regarded not only 
as one of the greatest and noblest things in this 
world, but as the chief of all that is greatest and 
noblest. It is war which, according to this sys- 
tem, has monopolised all the men of history, 
and which in history itself holds the first place. 
It would appear as though past ages had nothing 
more instruetive to impart to us than an inter- 
minable list of sieges and battles. We have all 
of us read Roman history, to wit. Well, in 
studying it through the medium of those admi- 
rable writers who have transmitted it to our 
days, we have all of us perhaps been led away 
by the charms of their style, and the spirited- 
ness of their narrative, and ranged ourselves with 
them on the side of oppression, of perfidious 
policy, of insatiable ambition, and of ferocious 
and frenetic pride, against weakness and good 
right. And in fact the history of Rome is but 
an endless poem, a long romance, of which war 
is the subject, and in which all is exaggeration 
and forgery. I behold continually passing be- 
fore my wearied eyes the triumphal car of the 
victor ; I hear the loud and prolonged acclama- 
tions, and the boisterous shouts of inebriate ad- 
miration and joy which greet him on his passage; 
but I never hear the frantic sobs of orphans and 
the maledictions of mothers. Yet in this false 
order of ideas is youth brought up. When war 
is spoken of to children it is exhibited to them 
not in its reality, but under brilliant and decep- 
tive appearances. The troops are shewn to them 
arrayed in order, as they set out on the march 
for the battle field, to the sound of the trumpet, 
clothed in uniforms of gaudy colours, bedizened 
with trappings, shining with tinsel and spangles, 
their feathers and plumes waving, their banners 
floating in the breeze, and yielding to every puff ; 
their murderous arms, glittering in the sunshine, 
and that—that is shewn to their infant minds, 
and pointed out as war! Ah! why not rather 
shew us—why not shew your children that same 
army on its return? Or rather explain to them 
why out of all those thousands of men so few 
come back. Why not tell them where the rest 
are? Then they would see plumes and feathers 
broken—but never mind that: standards torn 
and ripped, helmets and curiasses beaten in, and 
swords snapped in twain—never mind even that: 
but what would matter, they would see and un- 
derstand what had become of those many hearts 
which were so recently throbbing beneath those 
cuirasses—of those noble fronts on which God 
had impressed the stamp of his own image, and 
which so lately beamed with a scintillation of his 
own immortality and intelligence. To this very 
day, when glory has been spoken of either to 
men or children, military glory has been vaunted 
at the expense of glory of every other kind. 
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Military glory has been accepted as something 
grand and noble: but what if it presented itself 
to our view as the accomplice of Macbeth—its 
hands dripping with blood! Then errors must 
be dissipated, and henceforth only that kind of 
glory must be accepted as belonging to the first 
class which shall be guiltless of human blood. 
Teachers must instruct children to know that 
there are other kinds of glory far more brilliant 
than that which hovers over camps and over 
gory battle fields.” 


In concluding his eloquent address, M. Coque- 
rel took occasion to rebuke the tendency to be 
jocular at the expense of the movement in which 
he and others were engaged. Why there should 
be any sarcasm expended on the principles pro- 
fessed by the society we are at a loss to under- 
stand. So far from feeling any desire to hold 
up this respectable association to ridicule, we 
would pass over any eccentricities in its opera- 
tions as things too inconsiderable for notice, and 
candidly anticipate that it may prove of vast use 
in spreading and confirming those habits of 
thought which lead to the conservation of 
national tranquillity. —Chambers’s Journal. 


been able to solve. For he is not yet willing to 
admit that there is a power in the principles of 
the gospel which cannot be properly estimated 
by the wisdom of man—an attractive, controlling 
power, whose operations are wrought upon the 
inner man of the heart, bringing it into sweet 
and willing subjection to the Spirit of Christ. 
Were there not a reality in the religion of the 
gospel, the question which was asked long ago 
might be repeated by the infidel, with the sure 
expectation of receiving a negative answer, 
viz: “ Will he always call upon God?” It is 
this perseverance in every good word and work 
which constitutes an argument for Christianity 
of more force than any, or than all others com- 
bined. It is an unanswerable proof that its 
origin is divine, that its nature is spiritual, and 
that its tendency is to detach the affections of 
man from things that perish with the using, and 
implant in their stead a hope full of immor- 
tality —Richmond Watchman and Observer. 




























Epvucation.—The following table, from a 
work just published in New York, by Jo- 
seph C. Hart, shows the number of children 
receiving education in proportion to the popula- 
tion of several countries in America and Europe: 





AN INFIDEL AT A LOSS FOR A REASON, 


In one of the interior counties of this State 
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attending this Sunday-school and this prayer- 
meeting as a spectator; and he very frankly 
confesses himself utterly at a loss to account for 
the change which he has witnessed. At first he 
regarded it as arising from animal excitement, 
which would soon cease—as paroxysms of that 
kind are not apt to be lasting, especially when 
they are violent. But there was nothing in the 
school or the prayer-meeting that he could pro- 
perly consider as belonging to the spirit of fana- 
ticism. Then again, he supposed that the 
novelty of the thing would speedily wear away, 
and that then the little band of teachers, child- 
ren and youth‘would gradually begin to disperse, 
till at last none of them should be left. But 
instead of an abating, he observes an increasing 
interest—a perseverance utterly unaccountable 
on the principles which govern men, and es 
cially youth, left free to act on the subject much 
as they please. Why it is that they remain 
steadfast in their attachment to the prayer-meet- 
ing is a problem which his philosophy has not 
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Toe Marne Liquor Law.—The operation 


of this law is decidedly against some of the old 


usages. The city of Portland is now suffering 
in consequence, being driven to the necessity 
of hiring workmen to perform the duties which 
have hitherto been performed by the inmates of 
the almshouse, without pay. If the law con- 
tinues, it is questionable whether almshouse esta- 
blishments will be worth sustaining. It is said 
that the patronage has dwindled one-half already. 
This onslaught on pauperism, disease and crime, 
is a serious thing to think of! The interests of 
the doctors are seriously affected; officers in 
criminal courts are in danger of losing their 
business, and the prisons in most counties will 


pe-|soon be to let. Will the people uphold this 


state of things? Men of spirit will of course 
cry out against it; but they will and must sub- 
mit to the mandate of the people—Portsmouth 
Journal. 
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EXTRACTS, 


* © * © Ah! for each idle word, 
A chord is silenced in thy harp on high ;— 
Each evil thought, (for thoughts in Heaven are heard,) 
Each sinful feeling in thy bosom stirred, 
Takes brightness from thy raiment in the sky— 
And, spurning thy control, 
Stands the dark action thou wouldst fain recall ; 
It may have breathed pollution on some soul, 
O’er which in vain a sea of tears may roll, 
From which no prayers of thine can lift the pall. 
The world is not the same 
As though thou ne’er had’st track’d the sands of time; 
Oh fear, lest in God’s book, against thy name 
Is registered some word or deed of shame, 
Leading thy brother into wo or crime; 
Their course thou canst not stay— 
Tremble and pray! 


«What makes it so hard for us to die, but that we 
leave behind us more treasures than we have laid up in 
Heaven? that our hearts are not there, but here?” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean—The Stéamship Cambria, from Liver- 
Lae Sag = dates to the Ist inst., arrived at Boston 
the 14th. 

on ENGLAND. —Kossuth made a public visit to the 
city of London on the 30th ult., and was most en- 
thusiastically received. by the citizens. He ex- 
ted to leave Southampton on the 10th in the 

Steamer Washington, for the United States. 
Lady Franklin has made an urgent appeal to the 
Admiralty to send out a powerful steamer for the 
se of exploring the passage which Captain 


any believes to exist, and which it is thought Sir 


John Franklin has taken. This appeal is strongly 
seconded by a number of the London journals and 
many persons of influence. é ! 

Three important subjects of commercial legisla- 
tion promise to engage the attention of Parliament 
at the next session, viz:—the Custom House Refo 
the Steam Mill contract system, and the law o 
Partnership. j ; 

France.—The Prefect has notified the citizens 
of Paris that he may need their services in the 
cause of order, and has desired them to hold them- 
selves in readiness at a moment’s notice. 

M.Corbyn refuses toaccept the office of Minister. 
The new Cabinet gives great dissatisfaction, and it 
is expected that some of the Ministers will retire 
beforethe meeting of the Assembly. It is reported 
that the President intends to make an appeal to the 
Assembly to hasten the Presidential election, instead 
of waiting the period fixed by the Constitution. 

A station for the Western Railway, which will 
employ a thousand workmen, is about to be con- 
structed at Paris. There will also be a tunnel 
under the Place de ’Europe. The station will be 
common to four rail-way companies, and will be 
larger than any hitherto seen. 

The Journal Des Debats urges upon the French 
Government to carry the aepeph wires, now com- 
plete between London and Paris, at once to Mar- 
seilles, so as to place London in immediate com- 
munication with the Mediterranean. 

Irary.—A letter from Turin of 10mo. 21, men- 
tions a report current there in the ministerial cir- 
cles, that the British and French Governments 
have instructed their representatives at the court 
of Tuscany to declare that England and France 
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witness with dissatisfaction the establishment of 
relations between the Tuscan Government and that 
of Austria, which, if continued, will be destructive 
of the independence of Tuseany. 

Morocco.—Advices from Rabah state that the 
French Consul has received orders to embark all 
French residents at that place, as the French fleet is 
about to bombard the town of Salee, as reprisal 
against the Emperor for refusing compensation for 
the pillage of the French merchant vessel wrecked 
on the coast of Morocco, 


Catirornia.—The steamship Daniel Webster, 
arrived at New York on ‘the 16th inst., from St. 
Juan de Nicaragua, bringing California dates to the 
15th ult. 

The general news from California is unimportant. 
Business was dull and purchasers were holding 
back in anticipation of further reduction in prices. 
The weather has been unusually favorable, and 
the yield of gold from the different sections of the 
mining region is steadily on the increase. The yield 
of gold in the present year will be greater than in 
any previous one. 

ovements are on foot for a rail-road to Sacra- 
mento City. 

Real estate was advancing in price. 

The steamer Republic, on a voyage from Panama, 
struck ona rock when within twenty miles of San 
Francisco. The pane were rescued, and the 
steamer was finally got off badly damaged. 

The steamer North America arrived from Panama 
in thirteen days; the quickest trip on record. 

The news from Southern California is important, 
Southern Counties coming out strongly for a Con- 
vention to divide the State. Santa Barbara is the 
place selected for holding the Convention. 

The Mormons have purchased the Rancho del 
Bernadino, for $100,000. They intend to builda 
— city there, to connect with the Great Salt 
Lake city by rail-road, and secure a port in 
cane for their maritime intercourse with the 
world. 


Mexico.—Nothing further is known in reference 
to the movements of Caravajal, but it is reported 
that large bodies of the U.S. troops on the frontier 
are deserting and joining him; and that, of the 
company stationed at Fort Ringgold, ten only re- 
main, the others having joined the Mexican insur- 
gents. 

The Mexican Government was concentrating a 
large force at Monterey, and Gen. Uraga had been 
appointed to the command of 5000men, with which 
he would at once set out for the seat of war, for 
the purpose of suppressing the revolt. 

Hayt1.—The eal of Hayti has complied 
with the demand of the ts of France, England, 
and the United States, and concluded a truce with 
the Dominicans. By the terms of the truce a year's 
notice is to be given of the commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

Domestic—A joint company has been formed for 
establishing monthly steam communication between 
New York and Genoa, by vessels touching at Ma- 
deira, so as to be in direct co dence with the 
English line of steamers to South America, The 
first voyage is expected to take place next month, 
from New York. 

In the case of Robert Morris, the colored lawyer, 
who was charged with icipating in the rescue 
of Shadrach, the alleged Fagitive slave, the jury ren- 
dered a verdict of not guilty. 
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